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? Be DPE he OY Pupnag 7 

: HE modern city such as New York, London, 
Detroit or Chicago, is not the same kind of 
community as ancient Jerusalem, pagan 
Rome, or King Louis’ Paris. It is not the 
same as Sodom or Gomorrha which it re- 
sembles, nor is it Augustine’s City of God 
which it resembles not. That these huge 
wens on the body of the nation are dignified 
8 by the name of “cities” is as much an histori- 
cal irrelevancy as the fact that the steel girders 
Bich knit their structures together often bear the inscription 
gethlehem.” Whatever dignity we may attach to the words 
ity’ or “Bethlehem” has nothing to do with the cement deserts 
‘the steel corporation that have usurped the titles. 

The city that endeared itself to man was the citadel of refuge 
om enemies, the firm solicitude of law, the center of learning, 
e seat of government, the apex of culture, the crossroad of travel, 
e gathering of men in common endeavor, in worship, in work, 
id in merriment. Beyond the city lay the outlaw, the pagan, 
e ignoramus and the boor. These were the cities that Christian 
en held dear. These were the great cities, that showed some 
sposition and an occasional potentiality to be cities of God. 

With such a tradition as this, it is not surprising that the 
ty would be retained in men’s minds as the symbol of civilization. 
nce the civilization was, in its genesis, Christian, then also in 
en's minds the Cross continued to throw its shadow on the 
arket place. In fact, however, few such cities remain elsewhere 
an in men’s memories. The men of the Enlightenment who 
w in their cities the grand expression of a Western culture which 
entified itself with civilization in the absolute sense, were hardly 
Id in their graves before the civilizing force of the Western 
ea had become the mechanizing force of Western scientific 
chniques. The light-headed heralds of an Age of Man unwit- 
ugly introduced the hard-headed manufacturer and the Age of 
e Machine. The modern city is the product of that age. 

The family is a thing that grows on love. A city is great to 
e degree that this familial quality is present in it. Over its 
tals the ideal must be inscribed, “Men have gathered here to 
; each other service, and in communion serve their God.” This 
eal might be forgotten, but the endeavor to retain it could be 
tried through the forgetful period by a few vigilant men. If 
en are long together without such an aim of mutual service, 
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then instead of a community you will have a crowd. What 
Once a citadel is now a jail. Even though it might have 
raised on the site of a splendid community, the modern city 
lost the concept of mutual service because force replaced lov 
the bond that held men together. 


The great mass of men would not have given up willi 
their crafts or their land, the things around which they wove t 
cities, had they not been forced to do so. The fact that now 
friction of discontent is salved by the unguent of money sh 
not make us forget that when the industrial revolution first be 
the war was waged with blunter intruments. In England viol 
was used to try and prevent the enclosure of the commons, 
there were riots against the new machines. In the sixtee 
century the Statute of Frauds robbed men of their property 
demanding a written proof of a title which for centuries had b 
passed on by word of mouth. From the time when the proper 
over which the Church had maintained a stewardship were cor 
cated and became the capital investments of the big landlo: 
farmers, craftsmen and artisans have gradually lost their privil 
of familial living and have been forced into the ranks and f 
of a propertyless crowd. As the apostles of economic gain v 
each new victory, a law weighted against the small property ow 
was erected along the road of industrial progress. Econo: 
tyranny added its burdens to the usual problems of rural life, ; 
it was not long until the allure of the city-factory dispensed wv 
the need of force to bring the young men away from their 
poverished countryside. It was the memory of such blighted at 
that made the European immigrant hesitate when he reac] 
these shores, causing him to tarry in the city for fear of a cour 
life bereft of opportunity. The girls and boys who even n 
continue to increase the over-crowdedness of our large cit 
leaving their country towns behind, do so because of the injunct 
levied against all enterprise that is small and outside the sph 
of progress. 


The carniverous machine which at first demanded m: 
attendance, soon demanded mass-consumption. The geograph: 
area in which this mass-attendance and mass-consumption beca 
a manageable crowd is the thing we know today as the mod 
city. Its people obviously are not incarcerated for their mut 
benefit. In spite of the docile automatism which is the diseas 
breeds, there is still a goodly fraction of the population who de: 
to leave the city. This desire receives but small considerat 
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9m the men of influence, for it is in the nature of the modern 
y to grow ever larger. 

An inner compulsion drives the city toward a mock infinity. 
ie merchant does not want to lose a single customer, he wants 
Ore customers. As a buyer of labor, it is to his advantage to have 
surplus from which to choose. Goods sold in the city can be 
vertised to millions with but a few notices and posters. In- 
imerable human wants directly adjacent to the sales tables 
atantee a rapid turn-over. Why shuttle single cartons to 
lated localities when carloads can be sold en masse within a 
y block? 

And what of the leaders less avaricious than the merchants? 
hy don’t they initiate an exodus? ‘The politician needs every 
te he can get. It is not virtue alone that endows the politician 
ym the large city district with the key to national honors. As 
idence of this inner compulsion to a social elephantiasis being 
anifest in unlikely quarters, a parishioner in the Bronx who 
Oke of the need of decentralization to his pastor was reminded 
at, after all, with a dwindling population who would support 
e Church! 

This inner compulsion is not so abstract that it defies defini- 
mn. It is no more than a concerted avowal or an acquiescent 
ence in the face of the fact of men being reduced to the position 
means within a technological process. In Christian terms this 
to say that man is irrevocably tied to material progress, that his 
demption cannot be achieved apart from it, and that virtue 
cepts and does not prescribe the framework within which it must 
t. 

When Christ wept over Jerusalem, and Lot left his wife 
hind on the road from Sodom, their tears were shed for cities 
at had failed to acknowledge the dominion of God. If, unknown 

us, a modern saint drops bitter tears over the edge of the 
servation platform on the Empire State Building, his grief may 
‘of the same kind, but it will have been evoked by a different 
nd of blasphemy. The fact that he would have had to pay 
.20 to be whisked up to the eightieth story in sixty seconds may 
-a key to the unusual character of the city he laments, for truly 
e character of the modern city, of which New York is the 
timate, is symbolized less by lust and the flowing bowl than by 
ive men and miraculous machines. The tears would not 
be for a loving God Who has been forgotten by men, but 
these men who have lost, as a consequence, their dominion 
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Letter to a New Yorker 


Some three hundred years ago, 
the first Catholic priest set foot o 
rocky shore, the island of Manh 
was a prosperous Dutch trading s 

. ment. 

Now the Dutch had no kindne: 
their hearts for missionary priests 
tule, for Catholicism was a reli 
proscribed by law. ‘The only re 
they allowed this one to pass unmol 

was that he was in such a weakened condition from his r 
trials at the hands of savages upstate. Even the most suspi 
burgher could see no threat in this man as he staggered fre 
ship down at the Battery—disreputable, ragged, weak and g: 
He was so pitiable that they took him to the governor's house 
kept him there as a guest, fed and clothed him, until he 
strong to make the trip back to his native France. 

They were sure they had seen the last of him then, fos 
poor creature had suffered terribly, narrowly escaping death. 
would, they thought, be glad enough to crawl back into a 1 
astery cell somewhere for the rest of his days. They had sees 
hands—the fingers hacked and torn by cruel Indian tortu 
What they had not seen was his heart, and so they could not k 
that it was his life, and not merely his hands, that the priest ] 
Jogues had consecrated to the redemption of souls in Ame 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem 

Two loves have built two cities!) Where a martyr drea 
of the Civitas Dei, worldly men have raised up a city that ref 
magnificently every defect of their twisted nature. Never 
mankind lifted a higher spire toward Heaven than in this 
of architectural marvels. Yet it was lifted to his own gre 
glory, and has perhaps fittingly become a magnet to despai 
souls intent on self-destruction. Man has been able to raise 
body higher and higher as he mastered the laws of physics, 
failing to master the laws of God his soul today finds itse 
prisoner within his own astounding walls. 

This is New York the Wonder City, wondrous becaus 
continuous spectacles mask deadly ennui, its feverish gaiety h 
black despair, its picturesque scenes ate inhabited by craw 
degeneracy, dishonesty—moral decay that would perhaps n 
Babylon of old seem like a virtuous town, “because all the nat 
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e drunk of the wrath of her immorality, and the kings of the 
h have committed fornication with her, and by the power of 
wantonness the merchants of the earth have grown rich.” 
_ But in becoming the great metropolis of business New York 
ame likewise an amusement center with the air of a perpetual 
irday night. The mad dash for diversion characterizes it better 
1 anything else. Psychologists tell us that we must adjust to 
environment, regardless of whether it be an inhuman one or 
_ The word “escape” is on everyone’s lips. Yet is it human 
ind the soul’s true food and habitation in New York’s devital- 
bread and demoralized circuses? 

It is a city that exhibits its made-up false face to visitors, 
€s its autobiography in stupendous figures in guide-books, and 
ers in the wistful dreams of the oppressed in other lands, who 
- the echo of its frantic laughter and believe it signifies a joyous 
dom. 

Yet one also discovers it is a place dedicated to man’s loneli- 
without God; to his boredom when he neglects and lets go 
things of the spirit; to his sensuality when he no longer knows 
$ a creature of two natures; to his need for noise to shut out 
shrieking silence in a soul that does not converse with God. 

Millions flock here daily to bury their individual loneliness 
1¢ great loneliness of the mob, to create the grease-paint lurid- 

of Times Square, the senseless babblings and jungle rhythms 
sh unite the Stork Club and the Third Avenue bars in a 
nity that society columnists would find embarrassing to 
iowledge. 
On every street corner purity is assaulted by immoral spec- 
s, by newspaper headlines which stain even innocent hearts 
| the hateful guilt of others’ sins. And here are the shores 
te the tossed up wrecks of our race lie in grotesque shapes 
ng the merciful and merciless shadows of the skid row. 


nd how has the Faith fared in all 
chaos? We speak only of the 
fch as an institution in this com- 
ity. 

ertainly there are few other places 
arth where one finds such a plenti- 
- of churches, schools, religious 
munities, and other institutions 
er Catholic auspices. It hardly 
mbles the Church of the early days 


; 
| 


of New York which was born i 
midst of seething trusteeship wra 
and established by despised and pov 
stricken Irish immigrants. 

Yet as business stretched ou 
tireless tentacles taking captive se 
after section of Manhattan, the chur 
began to suffer the paralysis of isol 
in purely commercial districts. 
example of this is the venerable Ch 
of Saint Peter in Barclay Street, New York City’s oldest pa 
which saw the days of the Revolution and the Inauguratio 
Washington as President of the United States. Engulfed t 
by office skyscrapers, this shrine of American Catholicism now 
only a few families remaining within the limits of a once-popu 
parish. And these too must soon move out to make room 
the encroachments of commerce-minded architects. 


Such churches are beset by the difficulties of trying to 
tain large buildings erected when Manhattan was still an is 
of homes. At the same time the priest must labor under the tr 
handicap of being almost completely cut off from the souls w 
shepherd he is. As a priest he has no entree into the o 
apartment houses and amusement centers where his people 
and so must remain separated from those for whose salvatior 
must answer. A religious order has made a recent survey shoy 
that even if all the Catholic churches of the city were fillec 
Sunday Masses, only one-third of the Catholics would be abl 
get into them. : 

Nevertheless there is tremendous activity carried on to n 
the needs of the people where and when they can be found. S$ 
activity impresses one with the power exercised by the Churcl 
an organization. Yet it is not wholly a spiritual power. 


In their effort to overcome poverty and the prejudice wait 
for them on these shores, the Irish Catholics have in late y 
overshot the mark. As they rose socially, economically and po 
cally to positions of wealth and influence, they have brought vy 
them into high places the Church which was despised when t 
were despised and is now likewise respected as they are respec 


But somehere along the line this struggle for due pres’ 
and necessary revenue has cemented the relationship between 
pulpit and the business office. And no man can serve two mast 
not does the effort to do so usually result in extraordinary sanct 
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Thus New York’s Catholic institutions all too often are 
tterned after secular ones in every observable detail. Infected 
th the plague of “bigness” many of them, particularly hospitals 
d social agencies, sacrifice real efficiency and real service to the 
mptation to increase and multiply figures rather than charity. 
yerwhelmed by increasing running expenses and professional 
aries, they cannot extend such warm and loving generosity to 
° great number of poor and needy while still keeping one eye 
the unbalanced budget. Besides, the spiritual life of those 
charge cannot help but suffer from the effort to combine the 
e of contemplation with the life of material progress. 

While New York, therefore, is a center of great Catholic 
fivity of every conceivable kind, this good activity is frequently 
afined to the temporal realm and is, alas, not always above 
king worldly ends. The Catholic population, ambitious and 
merous, spends itself in some sort of compromise between 
ting and giving. And thus even the “children of light” attend 
> grim spectacle, trying to strike a happy balance between the 
nptations of a corrupt and pagan city and the Cross of Christ. 

It should be made clear that we do not include in our sum- 
ity of conditions those persons, numerically many, who make 
ir homes in New York through force of circumstances but do 
tin any way partake of its spirit. These people, many of whom 
» members of national and religious groups, have struggled 
iantly to carry on in America old-world Christian traditions. 


The Desolate House 

While our pulses are quickened and our faces flushed by 
: speed and flashing colors of the city, we are exhilarated as 
: spectators at a circus are thrilled by the dangerous and breath- 
ing feats they witness. The calliope plays on gaily while the 
obat dives expertly into nothingness and destroys himself. The 
wd claps wildly and cries out “More! More!” at the clown’s 
‘ics, not realizing that the strange liquid he is drinking is really 
ison and that in a few hours he will be lying stiff and cold in 
drafty room. Yes, we watch with 
cination as the hypnotist suavely 
tks his charms with colored balls. 
e think we are merely being amused 
th the pretty baubles. We forget 
it the purpose of the hypnotist is to 
pnotize, and that before the cock 
ws we may shave denied our own 


souls. Yes, many times. | Yet something within us begins 
writhe at the performance and to turn away in disgust, eve 
anguish. If you are one who feels that disgust, that an 
today, we say be glad. Welcome it, for it may be the first stirri 
of that grace which will call you, not without much more an 
and many tears, to your true vocation. 


Listen and see if over the clamor and outcry you can h 
the voice, infinitely sad, of Him who wept over another city: “ 
often would I have gathered thy children together, as a 
gathers her young under her wings, but thou wouldst not!” 


But if it be God’s will that you be gathered, do not wait us 
you are too broken, until your heart is too cold to your broth¢ 
suffering, or your soul sealed off with sin. 


If you come away from your day’s or night’s activity w 
the dry burning of unshed tears behind your eyes and the wii 
of despair beating sullenly about you; if you are tired of » 
circus; if you peer into the crowded thoroughfare and see onl 
great emptiness; if you suddenly stand still on the subway step < 
ask yourself where you are going in such a hurry; if mere size 
more wearying than impressive and the relentless stimulat 
seems more and more exhausting; if you look at the man on 
park bench and suddenly recognize your own, and eldest brotk 
if you feel none of these things but only an-indefinable restl 
ness and dissatisfaction with the glamor all about you—tl 
perhaps you are among those blessed enough to run for refi 
into the very Heart of Love. 


Do not be afraid to leave. No one will notice or criti 
you. Anything goes here. You may become a saint or a prostit 
Your neighbor will never frown upon you, for you have 
neighbor. The man in the next apartment may be a criminal 
he may be a mystic. It makes no difference in the nod tha 
exchanged if you happen to meet on the stairway. 


For in taking from us so many human prerogatives, N 
York has bestowed upon us one unique and dazzling gift of 
own making. Its anonymity, which crucifies us, also makes 
free. Here you may preach revolution in the streets without c. 
ing as many raised eyebrows as if you merely cleared your thi 
in a surburban parlor. No, you are not bound to be mediocre 
to be bourgeois. And if you try to remain indifferent, the clash 
colors, the sharp contrasts will eventually crowd in on you 
become unbearable. 
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There are several hallways leading away from here, but there 
; only one true door. 


The Material Flight 

Maybe you dream of having a house in the suburbs. It is 
uite natural to wish to escape physically from the city, for unless 
ou are among the very few you cannot afford to live very well. 
or many of its residents, home in exciting Manhattan is an 
nheated railroad flat, lacking minimum facilities and privacy. 
fany sleep in windowless rooms, in drafty, damp, roach-ridden, 
it-infested old-law tenements. These trapped people are not 
ist the very poor. They are you, me, every one. Particularly if 
ou have children, you will aim at fleeting such grim and squalid 
irroundings. By living frugally for a few years, you may save 
pb enough money to buy a house on Long Island or in Westchester. 
here you may surround yourself with safe little walls of material 
curity and spiritual isolation. You will no longer be a slave to 
ae city. You will remove yourself from many disagreeable dis- 
Mnances and eliminate the nervous strain of metropolitan 
kistence. 

Yet before you go, consider the new dangers you will be 
Witing. Suburbs have been created mainly by business men as 
tefuge where they may escape from the awful world their busi- 
ess has created and in whose toils the souls of others are mangled. 

Beware lest in your neat lawn and well-clipped hedges you 
90 see only an order which is a fitting complement to your own 
ficiency. Yes, your children may be able to take for granted 
ae stars which tenement kids never see. They may have every 
laterial advantage, yet you will be in danger of forgetting that 
‘is Heaven and not Westchester County you are called upon to 
eople. For most, suburban living is at best only another com- 
fomise, and at worst a temptation to believe there is no spiritual 
roblem involved and “the better things of life” can quiet your 
’s hunger. Too often mediocrity sets the standard here, its 
dmaids polite conservatism and genteel selfishness. Your 
itit which longs for adventures into God’s mysteries may be 
ned to taking its fling only in basement rumpus rooms and on 
nsive golf courses. The world you create may be as artificial, 
tless and vain as the one from which you now flee in horror. 
ad worst of all, you yourself may fall into the habit of balancing 
een two unreal existences without any noticeable strain. But 
idden loss or tragedy disrupt the course of the commuters’ 
and the hidden and bolted doors of anguish be thrown wide 
n by a coup de grace, then it will be love destroying at one 
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blow that ridiculous and stifling security of yours so that you mz 
find the one true door. 


The Intellectual Flight 


On the other hand, you may be the kind of person wk 
realizes at the outset that money is not the answer. Rather yc 
need some intellectual synthesis, some outlet for your ideas ar 
talents other than on the battlefield of ruthless commercialisr 
You may be among those seeking the answer in art, literatur 
political ideologies, philosophical fads. In justified revolt again 
the despised concupiscence of the suburbs you may even begin t 
practice a sort of natural asceticism. At least you are willing 
be poor. Perhaps you have real artistic talents, unusual intelle 
tual gifts, a highly sensitive temperament. Probably you suff 
exceedingly from being a part of New York, crushed in its co 
petitions and beset by its contradictions. If you should hear som 
persuasive leader give a stirring speech for his cause, you will k 
tempted to join him, to turn all your energies in one direction, t 
bestow mistakenly upon his ersatz wares all the devotion due t 
the heart’s real treasure. 

Here too you will meet many dangers. It will be easy fe 
you, sincere though you be, to mistake moral freedom for intelle 
tual freedom and to adopt conscious non-conformism an 
psuedo-bohemian eccentricities. The tragedy likely to overtak 
you is that human nature by itself cannot replace one corruptio 
save with another, often worse, corruption. You may eventual 
fall into one of those esoteric groups that flourish like exotic a 
poisonous jungle-flowers. Greenwich Village with~all its artis 
barrenness, moral perversion, intellectual sterility and wi 
irrationality may be your final harbor. You will be like the m 
_ who received his inspiration for a painting by staring at an eg 
beater until he was entranced by it and then flung himself at t 
waiting canvas. 

But because of your very sensitivity, and the suffering th 
results when you try to bury it in sin, because you are critical 
ideas and motivations, even your own, you may be in a place 
advantage to receive the blow of grace. 


The Spiritual Flight 


Perhaps you were here the night Cardinal Spellman return 
from Rome and the Consistory in 1946 and was given a big we 
come at the Metropolitan Opera House. You may have seen, 
you walked along the Great White Way afterward, those stun 
letters that came spilling across the forehead of the Times Buildin, 
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“Spellman returns,” flashed its cryptic beams, “says peace 
an be found in God alone.” 


And in these words New York wrote in lights the answer 
> its own tragedy. It is the sign that bids you welcome when 
ou come to the one door of escape from the city. 


For it is only through this spiritual orientation that you can 
tuly take flight. Once inside the door, you will see again three ways 
) take, and must stop to consider for which road God has chosen 
ou. 


First of all, you may discover you have a vocation to the 
ontemplative life. Then, although you have removed yourself 
piritually from the city already, its presence will become like a 
ullstone around your neck, its alarms shutting off the only con- 
ersation you care to hold. If that is the case then you must take 
ourself off quickly, beyond “the sink of cities,” to some monastery 
hapel where only the sweet sounds and rhythms of earth and 
er seasons will disturb your silence. There is probably nothing 
ke living in New York for bringing a contemplative vocation to 
ne fore quickly, provided no obstacles are placed in the way. 


Then there are others whom we must mention although 
neit lives are even more hidden and secret than the first and their 
anctity, like of the Cistercian saints, known only to its Author. 
tis as if Almighty God, looking down upon our pagan ways and 
frors, had chosen for Himself from our very midst victims whose 
illingness to suffer might hold back His avenging hand. Yes, 
1 every walk of life and in many grim harbors of suffering within 
ur city today, from Harlem to Welfare Island, we find the souls 
ot whose sake our sinful towers and revelries are spared another 
our. 


We would not point them out, for obscurity is part of their 
urgatory. They are hidden, often abandoned by all human 
armth and consolation, some sealed off forever behind the chill 
alls of our charities. It is enough to know they are willing to 
rego all hope on this earth in order that we may one day also 
ome to know and love the Cross to which they are ignominiously 
nd gloriously bound day by day. We do not know you, victim 
uls. We do not seek to know you. Yet every once in a while 
mid the drabness and mediocrity of our city the curtain is drawn 
ack and we look upon the face of suffering bare and undisguised. 

en we understand how a paralyzed blind woman at one end of 
nd Street may atone for the transgressions at the other end. 


And if it should chance to be your vocation, let no comment 
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be made about it. We never know the substance of anothet’s pai 
although we may know all its causes intimately. The finest go 
is tried by fire in secret and the purest canticles are not sung f 
human ears. 


“Blessed Is He Who Comes in the Name of the Lor 

Those of whom we can best speak are those called to 
apostles in the midst of the city, not separating themselves fro 
it except by the fortress of grace. 

If you are among these, you may become a sort of surgeo 
diagnosing the ills that surround you, arousing yourself and othe 
to take the purgative, rather than the sedative way, cutting aw 
the diseased parts of society sharply, that the whole body may 
restored to health. Or you may become more like a nurse, goin 
about comforting and healing the sufferers, casting out evil 
your own fasting, and reforming others through having first bee 
reformed yourself to Christ. 

It would seem that the vocation of such persons involv 
accepting the myriad privations and distractions of the city i 
order to go directly into the rotten heart of it, to those who ha 
no way out whatsoever, and there clear some little space for t 
Holy Ghost to enter and operate. For these it is necessary t 
become as poor as the poorest, to share the dirt, lack of priva 
the insecurity—and more than all of these, the continual terrib 
confusion of those they would comfort in Christ’s name. Li 
the “anchorite who didst dwell with world for cell,” they must t 
to maintain a vigorous prayer-life so that they will not be draw. 
into activism but may constantly refill the reservoir which is dail 
exhausted by those who come to them in so much want. 

Whichever form of work you choose—and there will 
many calling you—you will share with all the others in th 
performance of works of metcy, spiritual or corporal, and wi 
agree first of all on the necessity for personal sanctification. Wha 
ever your work, your program will consist mainly of prayer an 
penance, but your days will be lightened by a community spirit an 
many moments of humor and joy. For you will no longer 
concerned about the things that trouble you now, and though yo 
bed may be harder it will afford you a much better rest. 

Though their work carries them into many different fiel 
all these persons meet daily at the “immortal table” and for. 
there a bond that makes them one. It is as if the Christians w 
thrown together today by a force far more powerful than na 
liking or common backgrounds and interests. In our day, 
particularly in New York City, complicated world issues are rapidl 
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solving themselves into a simple argument with those who are 
rt Christ on one side and those who are against Him on the other. 
© one can remain indifferent. It is time to choose your side in 
e struggle between good and evil, between the woman, Our 
essed Mother, and the serpent, Satan. It is the sheer force of 
pernatural charity, and nothing human whatever, that binds 
gether Christians of all races, all cultural origins. Individual 
alities and talents become somewhat secondary. What must 
» done must be done through you, not relying on your own 
ength but entirely on Him Whose harvest your labors shall be. 

“Where sin abounded, there grace did more abound.” New 
ork, and only New York, could have given birth to this Christian 
mmunity (many of whose members, like early Christians, share 
e necessities of life in common) and could have cradled in its 
gel arms an apostolate that has given inspiration and leadership 
the whole world. 

Have we given you any hope? Have we tamed this monster 
etropolis that welcomed you in order that it might destroy you, 
d filled your ears with wild strains of gypsy music so that your 
irit might become ashes before the trial of salvation? 

One word more. If you feel drawn to the life of an apostle, 
not hesitate because you are not yet perfect. You need only 
beginning, with a willingness to go further. And do not wait 
tr lack of courage or talents, for God, if He wants you for His 
ork, will give you His own power. You need but ask! 

O Thou who hast taught us to pray together and with one 
cord and hast promised that when two or three are gathered 
gether in Thy name, Thou wouldst grant their requests, fulfil 
w the requests of Thy servants, for what is best, granting us in 
is world the knowledge of Thy truth, and bestowing in the 
orld to come life everlasting (from the Armenian Liturgy). 


a ELIZABETH M. SHEEHAN 


= uv; 2 {= 
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Detroit: City of Internal Combustior 


“Dynamic Detroit”—that is what we call it. Some unki 
visitors have said that Detroit is dynamite, and others that it 
“hell on wheels.” One called our city the ugliest in the wor. 
but he must have been one of those intellectuals who never h 
to meet a payroll. 1 | 

A Detroit bank recently opened a new downtown bran 
and honored the occasion with the display of a million doll: 
in cash. This provided an excellent opportunity for citizens 
pay homage to the outward sign of our faith, the green stuff th 
grows upon the beanstalk of our incessant activity. | 

Detroit is the Mecca of this pay-as-you-enter civilizatic 
Sometimes a young man may begin with an idea of vocation, 
being something, but he is soon made conscious of the necess: 
of the green tickets of admission to the American way of life, ai 
he sees that the important thing is to make money, to get a jc 

Detroit is a synthesis that has never achieved unity. W 
borrowed all of our best ideas—the internal combustion engit 
interchangeable parts, the assembly line—and out of these 
created the auto industry, which in turn, made modern Detro 
The auto industry is the Maine of industrialism, the exemplar 
the problem, and Detroit may well be the laboratory for 
solution. 

The problem of industrialism stems from the “know hoy 
in which Detroiters take so much pride. This is the knowled 
of production methods, of machine culture, of how to divide 1 
the process of making into minute motions, and how to ada 
men to the assembly line. 

Out of this flower “know how” we have plucked this nett! 
the industrial problem. ~Specialization has produced an elite | 
experts, and a mass of hired hands. The hired hands are so d 
pendent on the experts, that a big city like Detroit is peculiar 
vulnerable to any crisis. Such was the severe winter which ove 
taxed the pipe lines through which gas flows into Detroit. Mat 
factories were shut and many men were laid off. One is remind 
of the despot who, hating the people, wished that they had bi 
one neck so that he could sever it with a blow. 


Let's Roll Up Our Sleeves and Get to Work! 


Not everyone will admit that there is a problem in industr 
Others grudgingly acknowledge it but say that it is too big fi 
their comprehension. Most of us try to ignore it by keeping bus 
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I knew an executive who, during the bank holiday of the 
ities was plagued with problems every day, and he said: “I 
sh I could just file cards for about three weeks.” 

It is human nature to shirk responsibility. Detroit is full 
people who perform monotonous jobs, who file cards. Long 
bit of irresponsibility has accustomed them to use dictated 
Hivity as an escape. 

.The insistence of the auto magnates on “Production, pro- 
ction!” is no less an attempt to escape by oversimplification. 
ey believe any evil may be overcome by hard work. Endowing 
ge research centers to turn science into selling, to create more 
dgets, or shape the car to the wind, is their contribution to 
troit’s future. Production is what they know, and their factories 
> orderly because they are run like machines. They do not see 
iy, if everyone minds his own assembly lines, Detroit should 
t run like a machine. They have only contempt for govern- 
ent intellectuals who collect taxes to rescue the foundlings of 
justrialism from factory doorsteps. 

Detroit is a problem because it is a factory. A factory may 
a fine place to make money but it is a poor place in which to 
e. Detroit is a study in disintegration. The pride of its mass- 
oduction is the rationalization of the product into fractions that 
moron can be taught to assemble. Scientific management 
duces costs but when it infects men it raises some huge debts 
t future payment. Man is a composite of body and spirit, and 
cannot be trained to repetitive habits as an animal can, and be 
patent. When skill is separated from labor, and religion from 
onomics, we get into the advanced stages of secularism, which is 
demic to Detroit. 

“Troth, and I have a bag of money here troubles me .. .” 
—The Merry Wwes of Windsor 


Youth coming into a decadent thing like Detroit industrial- 
n gives us a thrill of hope. In hopefulness let us examine the 
ospects of two young men who are recently prominent in the 
stroit scene, and who represent opposed aspects of the redemption 
free enterprise: Henry Ford II and Walter Reuther. 
Young Ford is the Sir Galahad of enlightened management, 
the new faith known as “human engineering.” (In Detroit 
erything—animal, vegetable, or mineral—is engineered.) His 
tail is profit, and his demon, costs~ No abstract goals, no pious 
pes for him, but “more and better cars to sell for lower and 
wer prices.” Place this alongside the vow of ponderous General 
otors for “more and better things for more people” and we get 
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an inkling of why Detroit has problems. Ford wants most 
beat Chevrolet and to regain the lost position of his company 
the auto market. Even his announced efforts at improving e 
ployee relations are part of progress toward lower costs. 
ideas are described as revolutionary, but they appear to be onl 
stale copy of those used by the Gibraltar of reactionary mana. 
ment, General Motors. 

The original Henry Ford was distrustful of bookkeeping a 
kept scanty records. Young Ford is convinced that salvati 
comes from jot and tittle accounting, and has imported Gene 
Motots’ executives and clerks who are well versed in red ta 
(I almost said Screwtape.) He is establishing a bureaucracy 
clerks. 

The status of these courtiers to management has be 
relatively rewarding and conducive to rugged individualism a 
pride among them. Cost-conscious management, however, 
always uneasy about this non-productive element of expense, a 
periodically tries to pare it down by consolidating and eliminati 
jobs. The big corporation surrounds its clerks with psued 
security in the form of life and health insurance and pensio 
plans, but these group plans provide only a mathematical securi 
and depend on the lottery of the budget. Those who prepa 
the budget always work under the Damoclean sword that slic 
the budget. & 

While Ford was building his finance and. accounting force 
General Motors was going through a retrenchment purge. Yo 
can see how, during such a program, rumor and doubt mak 
every white-collar worker feel the actual insecurity of his positios 


Ford’s trust in this kind of a system is unfortunate, althoug 
he is perhaps bowing to the inevitable evolution of giant industri 
Usually it proceeds from the original owners or inventors to in 
personal financial control. This has always brought finance an 
accounting machinery that takes away personal worth, as machin 
technology takes away manual skills. Geographical decentralize 
tion means little if every move is prescribed by an anonymou 
bureaucracy. 

Young Henry has a psychological advantage in persona 
ownership. He seems to be making a genuine effort to win hi 
employees’ loyalty, although in an industrial empire such as h 
rules, he can only expect the loyalty of the paycheck. He de 
stroyed the foremen’s union and now wants to make his foremet 
part of the management “team,” but he is using the same ol 
timeworn devices of paternalism. i 
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There are contradictions between his golden-rule optimism 
d the facts of industrial life, as when he calls a letter mimeo- 
aphed and sent to all employees a personal letter; when he tells 
group of small business men that he is just another Dearborn 
isinessman; when he tells his foremen that they are part of 
anagement, although they cannot hire, fire, regulate their income, 
‘their tenure of work. 

The obvious answer to any criticism of Henry Ford is that 
» is new in the business, he is introducing ideas new to his com- 
iny, and he is young in years as well as in experience: However, 
etroit industry is likely to come to a crisis within the next few 
ars. All that the leaders plan to do is to go about their business 
1d await the charge of the unions, or the uplifted stroke of the 
isiness cycle. a 

Mr. Ford is a Catholic. In his religion there are revolution- 
y potentialities for the solution of his problems and thé problems 
‘Detroit. In that he apparently has not found them, he is no 
orse than hundreds of other Catholics. Yet his strategic position 
akes us pray that he will. 

Reuther, the Nightmare of Management 

Walter Reuther has the jump on Henry Ford in so far as he 
4s avowed a determination to change the present order. The 
nion that he heads is built on a human economy. Human 
pirations, needs, and frustrations were the basis of its growth. 
dividual political ambition and the motive of self-interest played 
part, but the common good has a large share in the program of 
1e United Auto Workers. Reuther himself says that he seeks the 
ood of the whole community and he has given previous evidence 
f his sincerity. He is intelligent and of seemingly boundless 
nergy. It is because his energy was underrated by his opponents, 
mong whom the communists were prominent, that they are 
lipsed and he is at the peak of his power. He can present a 
nited union front for the next assault upon the citadel of 
lanagement. 

Reuther has seen that the problem goes beyond wages and 
ours into the halls of management itself. His famous battle of 
ne books was the first step in his program to secure for labor some 
articipation in the decisions of management. He has seen how 
utile are wage increases, when the managers retain the powet 
f unlimited price boosts. 
 Reuther asks for Industry Councils, wherein representatives 
f management and labor would form a parliament to govern 
ndustry. This idea is close to the system of guilds of industries 
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and professions which is recommended by Pope Pius XI 
Quadragesimo Anno. 

The unions have grown to the point where they fight m: 
agement with its own weapons: economists, lawyers, and statis 
cians. In bargaining sessions they are ready to document th 
demands with chart and graph. It has been said that our econo 
could not stand up under the genuine practice of Christianity, a 
this brings to mind the speculation that in this war of statisti 
both sides may prove too much, since it is possible that the au 
industry could not survive the payment of just rewards to all a 
a reasonable price to the consumer. 

Mr. Reuther also puts his trust in political action. ‘This 
natural since the power of the purse strings would always 
decisive if labor and management fought it out alone. 
largest gains of unionism were made under a friendly gover. 
ment, and the defeats may come from adverse legislation. Eve 
so, the political solution in these days is a dangerous one. 

The whole situation is complicated by the bigness of t 
opponents. Big unions like big management hover under th 
danger that an impersonal machinery of dictation will replace mar 
to-man relationships. The warning of Pope Pius XI is highl 
applicable, that it is an evil to give to higher organizations wha 
lesser organizations can accomplish. 

They Hate Their Jobs. 

Neither Reuther nor Ford has faced the issue of degradatios 
of work. Ford used an opinion poll and found that, among othe 
things, the workers wanted to be treated as human beings and no 
as numbers on the payroll, and that they wanted a sense of humat 
dignity that comes from a feeling that their work is important. 

It is common opinion that the average auto worker hate 
his job, and that ‘many work stoppages are inarticulate expression 
of protest. No increase in wages will abolish this sense of insul 
to human dignity. 

Peter Drucker, who was one of the judges in General Motors 
recent “My Job Contest,” has written: “It is even likely that the 
lack of dignity and fulfilment which is so evidently the majo 
problem of industrial society may be only aggravated by emphasiz 
ing economic opportunities and rewards . . . that dignity anc 
fulfilment are so difficult to achieve . . . because of . . . exclusive 
concern with economic advancement.” 

- .- because thou art lukewarm, neither cold nor hot... 

We are forced to conclude that neither of our young hopefuls 
has the solution for the problems of Detroit. 
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At this point we should introduce our heal hero, the young 
an of Catholic Action. He should come from the wings, on 
e from prayer and fasting, with at least partial plans toward the 
lution of our evils. Unfortunately, this script has not yet been 
‘itten. 

We have plenty of Catholic activity, but when we seek that 
nich is aimed at changing our world, at restoring all things in 
irist, we find that Detroit is white for the harvest and the 
borers are few. Two groups are working for a changed order, 
e Catholic Workers and the Association of Catholic Trade 
nionists. The Catholic Workers are feeding the hungry, cloth- 
g the naked, sheltering the homeless. The ACTU is working 
rd at meeting union problems with Christian solutions, at 
rwarding the Industry Councils plan, and at presenting the truth 
out labor problems in their weekly paper, The Wage Earner, 
ath which is not obtainable in the Detroit News, Times, or 
ee Press. 

The most ardent member of the ACTU will not maintain 
at he has been outstandingly successful in the main purpose of 
storing all things in Christ. Actists have tried not to appear 
a Catholic faction, in a faction-ridden union. 

In our social apostolate, it has been said that we Catholics 
ive seized upon the natural principles in the encyclicals and 
sglected the moral revolution which was set forth as an indis- 
snsable preliminary to the reform of institutions. We have 
sumed that too much emphasis on the religious basis of our 
‘inciples would arouse opposition that would nullify results. We 
ay have neglected our spiritual weapons. 

Perhaps we might examine our consciences in the light of 
hat John Cort wrote in 1944: 

‘There is no point in trying to determine how 
much we were being “all things to all men,” how much 

we were simply afraid to push the full embarrassing 

doctrine of Christ “and Him crucified.” In any case we 

paid .. . in Catholic workers whom we could not arouse 

from their indifference . . . materialism . . . self-interest 

_..ambition.... For the awkward truth is that any 

Christian agitator is in a peculiarly difficult position . . . 

he cannot appeal to the base emotions: hatred, greed, 

personal ambition. . . if he is unwilling or unable to 

appeal to the difficult motives of self-sacrifice, love, sal- 

vation through service (no matter how lowly and 

ill-paid) then he is reduced to those tried and true 
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fiascos, the appeal to decency, honesty, enlightened self- 

interest, democracy, brotherhood. ... Now as always 

it is either all, nothing or “because thou art lukewarm 

and neither cold nor hot’ thou shalt be condemned to 

ineffectual mediocrity. 

The problem is so great that one would have thought th 
there would have been a general flight to the spiritual as bein. 
the only solution of unlimited possibilities. There is muc 
spirituality among Catholics that is unrelated to the problems c 
the community, and much secular activity that is not related t 
the spiritual. Too many of us think in terms of “selling” Chris 
tianity instead of living Christ. It is discouraging to see the ga 
between the far-sightedness of our spiritual leaders and th 
bread-and-butter thinking of the man in the pew. When Catholi 
commandos are demanded, we remain in basic training. 

We need to apply theology to technology. We need a fe 
intellectuals who will study our situation in a spiritual light, wit 
an attempt to bring forward a Christian plan that goes beyon 
generalities. We need a few worker-scholars to attempt that bridg 
that Maritain hoped for, the linking of the Catholic intellectuz 
movement with the workers’ movements, the introduction c 
Christian philosophy into the market place. 

We need a few apprentices in sanctity, a few workei 
contemplatives. Prayer and thought must precede action. Cor 
templation should also procede action, for our salvation resi 
finally in the will of God, and our principal activity should be t 
seek His will and become His instruments. 


JOHN C. HIcks 


PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE 
Trim the motor, clutch and brake it, 
Paint the body bright and bake it, 
Get the customer to take it, 
Desecrate the men who make it. 
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Call to Sainthood on Mott Street 


3efore Mott Street, poverty was poor but proud. 
clean but bare. 

Jowed and offered. 

lost monastic. 


Jn Mott Street, the cigarette crushed in the crust 

Despoils the dinner of the unwashed poot 

Whom poverty has pinched to such a wizened shape. 

We say in near-surprise that these sad men have souls 

And are the Lord’s. Watched, as the “sparrow’s fall.” 

And do they know? Could any other knowledge stay them here? 
[s it theology that keeps them living still? 

Or fear? Or hope tomorrow's garbage yields a moulded loaf— 
A bone not cleaned by one who sat at table without hunger? 
What is their courage, and from where? 

These of the ragged coats—the matted hair. 


Those who sleep on cold floors in subway shelters 
Get poor courage and worse comfort out of bottles. 
But is that their tragedy? 
Do men drink themselves to this unless some darker drink is 
poured them 
Which they know not how to drink? 
y 
One, sleeping in a church I saw— 
Stretched full upon the bench in un-churchgoing fashion. 
Heard moans which may or may not have been prayers, 
But probably were not. 
They took him out— 
But was he desecration? 
Ido not know. I only know I saw him there again, 
Standing behind the crucifix, 
Pointing a mouldy finger at us all; 
And on his lips—J’accuse. 
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What answer can we make him, Lord? 
Or any desolate? 

Poor hapless, hopeless ones. 

What answer make inevitable wars— 

Relentless destiny—impending dooms 


Moving as surely to conclusion as Greek tragedies? 
No half protest. 

No gestures, noble though they be. 

No, nothing that stops short this side— 

The bright and seeming folly of the saint! 


LILLIAN AUDREY ROUSER 


Before... and... After 
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Chanson for the Peacemakers 


The dead lie deep around Krakow 
Let’s hold another meeting now, 
Merrily, merrily. 


For last year’s dead are last year’s leaves 
Or that’s what cunning time believes, 
Merrily, merrily. 


While famine stalks for hungry fools 
We'll argue parliamentary rules, 
Merrily, merrily. 


If we must work, so must we play 
: _ There’s nothing like a fine soiree, 
: Merrily, merrily. 


For what can equal good champagne 
Diluted with a people’s pain, 
Merrily, merrily. 


What is this chill that strikes the bone 
Where is the voice whose awesome tone 
Wearily, wearily. 


Stills like a plague our merriment 
_ (Which, Heaven knows, is innocent! ) 
Eerily, eerily. 


! 
“As you are now, so once wete these, 
Rome, Athens, Carthage, Tyre and Thebes, 
Verily, verily.” 
ROSEMARY FROST 
i) = SS 
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Paradoxical Providence 


From Prospect Terrace, where Providence had its beginni 
~ you can look down into the thriving metropolis and witness 
inconsistencies which persist not only superficially, but w. 
intrude upon the city’s spiritual life and thereby provide fo 
state of conflicts in which 300,000 souls are woefully embrangl 
Indeed, it may be more accurate to say that these manifestati 
are the visible expressions of an unintegrated, misdirected in 
life; so that you wonder if this vibrant cell be ganglion or can 

Once from this terrace, Roger Williams, in flight fr 
Boston’s persecutionists, looked down upon a wooded river val 
and saw therein the answer to his prayer: “a refuge for distres 
consciences.” This founding principle precipitated the fi 
Providence paradox, an influx which made the city a shelter : 
liberal idealists on the one hand and a cave for the spirits 
Adullam on the other. 

Today, corresponding inconsistencies are everywhere evide 
We have a heavily-populated, industrial city clinging to ancie 
traditions. Street names like Pound, Sovereign, Shilling a 
Doubloon are difficult to reconcile with the city’s name, but th 
there are Benevolent, Hope, Peace and Benefit. —The Democra 
populace supports only one daily newspaper, one with a Rept 
lican bent. The Providence River and inner reaches ~ 
Narragansett Bay, though naturally beautiful and practical 
contour, are pitifully polluted and marked. There is the magn 
cent beauty of Roger Williams Park during the day; at night 
becomes the scene of corruption. The girl who sings Got 
praises from the choir loft on Sunday changes her costume | 
Monday and renders “sugar blues” for a cafe’s patrons. 

So the spiritual foundation insisted upon by Roger Williat 
has crumbled, and the blemish that remains can only becot 
rubble too unless there are workers willing to repair the foun 
tion. Alas! The need for rebuilding has been recognized, 
the City Planning Commission, the cognizant agent, is typi 
mortar-minded. Any problem complicated by moral responsibil 
such as racial segregation, is carefully skirted. And who are 
the citizens, to object or to suggest? 

It is for us, rather, to live the reticent, bourgeois life w. 
abounds on these plantations. It is for us to succumb uncriti 
to the practices of capitalism and mass production; to yield to 
antiquated forms of rule which never change until the ruler d 
it expedient; to keep the dozens of movie theaters filled; to 
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iorses and dogs and midget autos racing around in expensive 
s; to guard carefully against any intruder who sponsors a 
ge. Let television in, but keep spiritual vision out. Make 
to prevent the darkening of the city by industrial smoke, but 
not the sooty tactics which blacken the hearts and souls of 
ers. For this, after all, is Providence. 

In Providence, religion, which should be the sap of the tree 
e, is only a crooked limb. There is a lack of consciousness 
wer; a reluctance, as in other phases of local living, to con- 
any new departure. It is this obsequious loyalty to tradition 
h precludes revolutionary action on the spiritual plane. What 
that George Eliot said of the Englishman? That he didn’t 
y to what extreme he should practice his religion; he only 
7 not to go to extremes. The same can be said of the Provi- 
= citizen. Catholicism in Providence is anemic because it 
to the heart but the head and the hands are too absorbed in 
hings of the world. The churches are filled on Sundays. But 
1 the Mass is over, the secular habits again prevail. Of course, 
of us completely miss the meaning of Mass. 


The annual charity drive is always a tremendous success. 
and poor contribute generously and pastors beam from the 
its. But the beggar is turned away from the doors of these 
generous donors. He will just have to do business with one 
e€ many modern agencies. 

Our weekly Catholic paper confines itself, for the most part, 
ligious announcements. But this is merely the mirror of our 
olicity. How can the press be more catholic, more vibrant 
the weekly Catholics who expect no more? If we refuse to 
tianize our daily lives, how can our Christian paper cope with 
ling but Sunday pieties? 

When we make the sign of the cross, we are satisfied that 
te of the Faith. It is ours to lock in our hearts. We do not 
e the significance of the Cross. We reject thought. Thought 
licates matters. The grass is green; two and two make four; 
is a gift. So go to church on Sunday to keep the Faith; it is 
ble to go there and continue to believe that grass is, of itself, 
1; that two and two, of themselves, make four. It is the going 
urch that is Catholic. There is little attempt here to bring 
e and arithmetic and six more days a week into harmony 
an Infinite God. 

The Catholic press could conceivably rectify this indifferent- 
with the cooperation of its readers. But the one is somehow 
ied with the other, and the feeling is mutual. 
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The spheres of operation of governing bodies, of church 
of writers and the rest have been defined meticulously by Ro 
Williams. These definitions are our traditional guide lines, ¢ 
if we should transgress them, as we are wont to do occasioné 
in our careless forgetfulness, we are invariably reminded of 
by our reliable guardian daily, the Providence Journal; so 
when the Police Commissioner is cheered by some quarters 
banning “Volpone,” it is in the Journal’s province inevitably to 
that the Commissioner is, of course, operating outside his sphe 


In the founding principle, however, which was conside: 
first and foremost, namely the tolerance of all creeds, we n 
no reminders. The pity of it all is this: in nurturing this toleray 
we have neglected to nourish our own sets of beliefs, our o 
principles, until they have become so nebulous they are ha 
definable. Instead of throwing open the gates to understandis 
each sect has abandoned its fortress of faith and has pooled 
credo with all others in the melting pot that is the city. He 
lies the recipe for secularism, served lukewarm. f 


And that is why the sap is gone from the limb. That 
why, in Providence, there is no drama that is distinctively Cathe 
distinctively Baptist, or distinctively anything else; there is” 
radio, no press, no action that is not besmirched by the neut 
flavor of the melting pot. That is why indifference has set in I 
a drought, and the myopic citizen is content to go the way of 
flesh—to live in a parish, but not live a parish life; to know 
priest’s name, but not know the priest; to support charities, I 
not to slight the two horse-racing tracks in the vicinity; to singt 
praises of free enterprise, and avoid the “danger” ot a movemg 
like the co-op; to accept education as it is, to accept governm 
as it is, and never attempt a correlation. There is a Catho 
college here; what imprint has it on the city’s culture? * 
Catholic college graduates have apparently accepted the se 
standard. Success for the layman is measured by income, fa 
or—preferably—both. 

Catholic societies are little more than secular societies 1 
Catholic names. Their activity lies in their social functions. — 
treats and days of recollection are rare. Parish organizat 
reach the ultimate in Catholic action when there is an eighty 
cent turnout for monthly Communion. As elsewhere in this 
land, comic books, the Reader’s Digest and the Books of the Mc 
comprise the bulk of the reading diet. A few Catholic book ¢ 
are struggling for survival. It seems that the best work is k 
done in the smaller, poorer parishes. 
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The liturgy must be more of a mystery to Providence 
holics than to any others in the world. Seldom is the Mass 
lained from the pulpit. And where else is there to be found 
rows of bowed heads and expressionless faces during the 
secration? Count the people, then the missals, and shudder 
he discrepancy. Where else are organists permitted to play 
abies and romantic ballads during the holy sacrifice? There 
0 active participation of the laity at Mass. Providence is full 
pectators. 

Here we have a city of approximately 300,000 people, pre- 
derantly Catholic, letting their religion grow stiff and cold. 
n neglect. With pat satisfaction they observe the almost futile 
sincere efforts of Jehovah’s Witnesses in the crowded city 
ets. “To what avail,” they sigh, “from all that work, there 
0 appreciable harvest.” They do not stop to think that a dor- 
it organism will cease to function. 

In the past, before the turn of the century, Providence 
sht to preserve the family ideal. The home has not yet lost 
of its deserved prestige in the development of individuals. A 
Ithy family life is still widely considered to be the sine qua non 
a healthy community. But with industry gradually making 
ymatons of its citizens, bringing such inhuman pressure to 
r upon them during the day that they seek all forms of pleasure 
ing the night, the home is exerting less and less influence. And 
Church is slow in coming to the rescue. 

To its credit, Providence has always been conspicuous for its. 
- of helpless and indigent people. But few of us allow this 
‘to entail any personal inconvenience. 

The gladdest note of all has been sounded here in the field of 
r-management relations; and this awareness and consequential 
onse have been made, happily, by the Church. A system of 
at schools has been organized over the past few years. Scholars 

experts lecture and discuss the burning problems of labor 
tions. All are invited to attend free of charge. 

As though it were not enough to be the slaves of tradition, 
vidence people are also content to be the puppets of question- 
» leaders. Catholics, especially, still suffer from a terrific 
riority complex and have an exaggerated dependence on bosses. 
i, though we pride ourselves on tolerance, the Negroes are 
wded in the worst slums and are overwhelmingly handicapped 
eeking employment. Once Jews invade a neighborhood, real 
te values take a tumble. Italians have been cramped together 
Federal Hill because, allegedly, “they like to live that way.” 
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And that ancient “tolerance,” which was nothing more than a 
adherence to religious individualism, has necessarily rejected 
dogmatic faith of the Catholic Church, a rejection under whi¢ 
Catholics still pale. So Catholic landlords, like other landlord 
object to children. And Catholic landlords, too, were shoc 
recently that a public official, whose capacity it is under the la 
to serve eviction notices to unfortunate families, sought the highe 
law of this kingdom and showed the greatest concern and solici 
for these families by obtaining continuances for them, and 
advertising at his own expense for homes, and by appealing 
church societies to form cooperative building groups as a remed 
for the housing situation. Oh, what a rare man is he in Providena 
His cry is a lonely one, and seldom heeded. 


As far as Catholics are concerned, correction lies in tw 
directions. First of all, we must integrate religion and living. } 
is not enough to wear Catholicism like a badge on one’s lapé 
When we divorce living from religion, what have we but a corpse 
We must recognize that we have been mesmerized by the material 
istic world, that we must equip ourselves with a new set of value 
For them, we shall go to God. We must cease to regard mysti€ 
as queer people and apostolates as off-color, radical movements 
We shall do this by becoming mystics and attaching ourselves 
an apostolate. 

Secondly, we must break down clericalism. We shall accom 
plish this by knocking down the barrier between priest amt 
layman, and this by bringing our problems, our complaints & 
the priest. We must show him the vacuum if he cannot see if 
But it is for the priest to break away from the church and 
rectory, to see from close-up what the parishioner is up against 
Lay leadership should not be merely nominal as it now is. C : 
operation between priest and layman should be improved while 
lay responsibility should be increased. Ecclesiastical authoriti 
should more sympathetically hearken to the revolutionary shout 
of a few “radical” Catholics; those few may have the panace 
The liturgy should be made less exclusive. Singing words—word: 
with meaning—should spring from the lips of the man at . 
in active participation with the celebrant. 

These things—cooperation, union—are not mere politic 
expedients. Christ used them. The people of Providence m 
adopt them too. 

_ Can we place our hope in the young and in the ev 
strengthening Catholic school system where it’s not against 1 
law to show the children that God is the satisfaction of th 
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rts’ hunger, that all they learn only manifests the wonderful 
ure of their Creator, their Redeemer, their Final End? Perhaps. 
first Catholic leaders must shake off the fear of risk and 
enture. They must recognize reality and grapple with it openly. 
1 has given them the weapons. 

We have been caught in the parade of material progress on 
one hand; retarded by a conventional, traditional conservatism 
the other. 

Paradoxically, the true meaning of the word “providence” is 
known here. 

Our trust must be extricated from the clutches of misleading 
sianisms and placed in the kindly hands of the Eternal Being. 
th His help, nothing is impossible. 


WILLIAM MCNAMARA 


f- LET’S BE PRACTICAL 


The sight of overcrowded flats 
You think I should abhor? 

Just tell me of a better place 
To open up a store. 
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Spade Work in London 


An unimpressive young man stood on a wooden platfo 
at the corner of a quiet street one Sunday evening, and those w 
had sought no other entertainment had gathered round him. 
the casual observer it sounded as though they were all shouti 
at once, unless you happen to know that a dozen people c 
easily sound like fifty if they give their minds to it. The you 
man was doing his best to tell them about purgatory. As 
passed by on the other side of the road we agreed that this ki 
of thing could do no service to religion. My companion was 
old-fashioned Anglican, with a strong sense of decorum whi 
was outraged. I lacked this quality, and was all for spreading 
Faith, but did not believe that this was a good way to set about 
How could any subject be discussed satisfactorily in such a be 
garden? It appeared to attract the wrong kind of attention— 
fury of bigots impervious to reason, who only succeeded in maki 
a reasoned approach to any subject impossible, and the idle inter 
of young folk hoping for a fight. 

This reaction is not uncommon. It is apparent when so 
how it gets known among your friends that you speak for 
Catholic Evidence Guild. “But does it really do any good?” th 
ask anxiously, quite sure that it does not. Some even go so 
as to say, rather patronizingly, that the oldJrishman with 
rosary does far more, and argument never really convinces anyo! 
They point to the influence of a good Catholic life. 


No one would wish to belittle the rosaries said by the « 
Irishman, the middle-aged Englishwoman, the American scho 
girl, the Breton peasant, or anyone else. We need them all. I 
there are other forms of prayer, and it is possible that there m 
be something pleasing to God in the action of one who, educat 
in a tradition of reticence, stands on a platform in a public pk 
and first says his prayers out loud and then tries to collect a cto 
which does not much want to be collected in order to interest th 
in something they do not much want to hear, because he belie 
he ought to. Noisy crowds, by the way, ate not the worst of « 
troubles. Try talking to a crowd that simply walks by with 
nose in the air! Much as I love physical comfort I would soot 
wear a hair shirt for the evening, and would far rather say ' 
rosary. This speaking business does not begin and end with of 
public appearance. About lunch time we begin to search the : 
for a cloud the size of a man’s hand likely to turn into a ste 
downpour. Luck is usually out, even in this climate. As 
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fernoon wears on and we rack our brains to prepare a good, 
teresting and compelling lecture, we wonder why we do it. We 
ually have no appetite for tea. Afterwards we begin to feel so 
comfortable that we wish we had already begun and knew the 
orst. After the meeting is over we have a sore throat and an 
quenchable thirst, and someone in the crowd will almost cer- 
ly take us aside for a heart to heart talk about the problem of 
l, or birth control. When we get home we lie awake till the 
all hours thinking of the magnificent answers we ought to have 
en. Considering penance is being recommended on all sides, 
hair shirts and the disciple are not much in use these days, 
nnot imagine why more people do not go in for this form of 
Ortification. 

Curiously enough, the actual speaking is the least painful part 
‘the business as a rule, except in an empty street. It is like the 
itz in this, that your mind is kept so busy that you do not have 
F to think of your feelings. 


I am not, of course, suggesting that we all take to street- 
ner speaking in a spirit of penance. Most of us do not. Usually 
e do it because we know that some one has got to put the Faith 
ross, since most of our fellows simply do not know anything 
yout it. We cannot get into print, and no one would read us, 
tobably, if we could, and we realize that Our Lord did not tell 
ie Apostles simply to pray and set a good example, but to teach 
1 nations—deliberately stick their necks out for a noose, in fact. 
efore the people can live they must believe, and before they can 
slieve they must know and at any rate partly understand. Their 
ation is to be built into Christ's Body and take part in His 
rk, not just to scrape into Heaven on their own account, and 
f this they must know what they are doing. A good example 
1 dispose them to think well of the Church, but it will not 
cessarily tell them what it is all about, and it is a fact that in 
age of compulsory literacy most people cannot, do not or will 
tread. They can spell out words, but not so easily that they 
1 take in ideas at the same time, and that means that literature 
nded for the masses must be very simple indeed, and like all 
plifications leave out a great deal. These people are the very 
least likely to know well-informed and well-read Catholics. 
are not really simple people—they are half-educated and 
-sophisticated. They have heard titbits of popularised science 
d sctaps of economics and odds and ends of backstairs history. 
y have a vague idea that socialism and irreligion stand for 
ss, and religion is out of date and in some sinister way linked 
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up with the ruling classes—they heard someone say so—but th 
get it all at second and third hand. There is no God, and K: 
Marx is his prophet. They would not go to the lectures organis 
by some enterprising parishes for non-Catholics for fear of bei 
“got at,” and it must be admitted that some Catholics would n 
attract anyone toward the Church. And we do not only me 
those who help to fill the prisons, for anyone with average se 
can see that they are not what the Church is trying to produ 
There are the good ones who are not good enough, like ourselv 
One way to reach these people is by the street-corner meeti 
where they can hear the Faith described clearly and simply att 
have their questions answered on the spot in an informal a 
friendly atmosphere; and so we go out and talk to them. B 
does it do any good? A convert here and there, perhaps, but does i 


As a matter of fact I have been told by experienced prie 
that practically all their converts pass through Catholic Eviden 
Guild meetings at some stage of their conversion. Conversion wi 
most people is not a sudden revelation, but a slow breaking do 
and building up process, going on over years. Prejudices a 
removed one by one, by all sorts of apparent accidents—cont 
with Catholics, books, discussions, and so on, and information 
gained. Then some chance remark suddenly brings everythi 
into line, and often it is a very chance remark indeed. The m 
acle has happened, and now we see. None of us expects a heckl 
to see the light at the end of a meeting. Indeed a certain type 
heckler, though useful for collecting a crowd and breaking 
ice is unlikely ever to see it. He is far too wedded to his prejudic 
We do occasionally hear, sometimes years afterwards, of someo 
received into the Church after listening week after week to so 
speaker or other; sometimes we hear it because the convert joi 
the Guild himself, but this is quite rare. What we are doing 
to prepare the ground and dig the weeds up. The Church in 
country which suffered the Reformation has a vast deal of weedi 
to do before she can hope for flowers and fruit. Most no 
Catholics see her through the distorting glasses of almost forgott 
prejudice. 

Looking back I should say that this prejudice is less bitt 
than it was twenty or thirty years ago, and less ill-informed. T 
may be due to indifference, I am not sure. For a time it probab 
was, but there seems to me to have been in the last few years 
renewed interest in religion, and some appreciation of the fa 
that the Church has something very much to the point to sa 
There may be more open irreligion and open immorality than f 
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any years, but I think fewer people now call this progress and 
alightenment. The Catholic Evidence Guild by merely existing 
t all has helped to explode many old prejudices, especially the 
ne that the Church shuns the light of day, and will not stand 
iquiry. It is far more generally recognized nowadays that the 
hurch is not a quaint foreign superstition found in backward 
ountries, but has a reasoned case and is prepared to explain, and 
eason, and answer questions. Indeed the trouble taken to get 
) the bottom of a question is often a pleasant surprise to the 
iquirer. The people who attend our meetings, and with many 
becomes a habit, can see that we are trying to help them, not to 
sore off them, and often come to have a sort of affection for us. 


This does not stop them doing their best to score off us, but 
6metimes prompts them to offer us chewing gum and good advice 
fterwards, and to ask after any speaker they have not heard 
scently. The atmosphere is in the main a friendly one, even at 
n apparently hostile meeting. Three quarters of the crowd never 
pens its mouth, and often the very hostility of the noisy heckler 
gakes the rest of the crowd sympathetic toward the speaker. 
hysical violence, which is very rare, has generally increased the 
guild’s popularity. In fact, we quite miss the Protestant Alliance 
ow that it has all but disappeared. 

In their place we still have the communist, though he has 
een quieter lately. He is more difficult to answer, but more 
yorth answering, because he belongs to the present or future and 
ot to the past, and must be answered on a deeper level. Our 
resent-day, quieter crowds are more difficult to collect, keep and 
aterest, and much more discouraging. The digging often gets 
ety heavy indeed, but is probably far more necessary, for we are 
jot now dealing with dead problems but living ones. We also 
‘now that large numbers of Catholics (many of them lapsed) 
ttend our meetings and find them most helpful. What one 
peaker says is heard not only by the listeners he can see but is 
ten passed on to their friends and their friends’ friends. 
_ There is another class of people whom the Guild benefits— 
ossibly even more than the crowd, and that is the speakers them- 
elves, as anyone will realize who has spoken on the outdoor 
tform for any length of time. What we put into the work is 
te than repayed here and now by what is given us. We are, 
t example, compelled to think and think hard. No wooly 

ing or shirking of difficult issues. The crowd soon cures you 
that kind of thing. We are also compelled to read a great deal 
at we would never have got down to if we had been left to 
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ourselves, and we are compelled to pray. It is always stre 
that we ought to spend as much time in prayer before the Bl 
Sacrament as we spend on the platform, and we have re 
afternoons of recollection and regular week-end retreats. Th 
are optional. We work for the Guild in our limited leisure, 
its rules are elastic. Obviously we must not scamp our nof 
duties or neglect our families. But pray we must, however 
manage it. If that side of Guild activity is allowed to lapse, 
speaker generally becomes discouraged and drops out. 

Then there is the support we have from the other membe 
From the moment we join the Guild we belong to a very lar 
family of brothers and sisters who are always ready to help wi 
our problems, advise us in our reading, encourage us or, if nec 
sary, pick holes in us with a complete absence of ceremony. 
would not give the impression that no false note is ever stru 
for we are all subject to original sin, but the Guild certainly h 
a fine corporate spirit. Even when one is taking a meeting alone o 
knows one has the support of the others. Seniority, in so far 
it is observed at all, which is not much, goes by speaking experien 
rather than by years, brilliance, learning or reputation, and a g 
hardworking plodder who turns up, wet or fine, prepares 
lectures well, and goes wherever he is sent is far better thought 
than a temperamental genius who may be most impressive on t 
platform. Actually we do not get very many temperamen 
geniuses; most of the exceptional brains we have keep their te. 
peraments well under control. The majority of us are not at 
exceptional. We are obscure, ordinary individuals who kn 
precious little till the other speakers taught us. Still, our kno 
edge, pooled, mounts up well, and we hold our ideas in commo 
Anybody can borrow anyone else’s, and we all do. No one 
obliged to become a speaker, and quite a number of people w 
come to our lectures and training classes never do, but we 
glad to have them, for they can pray for our intentions and th 
are learning to know the Faith and to help others to know it. 
one minds how slow you are to begin with, and of course no o. 
is allowed to speak in public until he has mastered at least o 
subjéct; Confession, the Marks of the Church, or Papal Infallibili 
are popular subjects with beginners. He then prepares a lectus 
on his chosen subject and delivers it to the class, which heckle 
him unmercifully, and if he can get through this ordeal withou 
losing his head or his temper he is tested, thoroughly and severel 
by a priest and a “devil’s advocate” who do their best to tie his 
into knots. If they do not succeed in doing so, he is allowed 1 
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ure on that subject, with an experienced chairman. He will 
n take tests on other subjects and when he has got over his 
rst “teething troubles” and has had several tests and a good 
eral background he will be allowed to act as chairman himself, 
| will study more advanced subjects such as the divinity of Our 
d and the existence of God. Lectures on these subjects are 
sn given by priests. By this time speaking will have got into 
bones and only doctor’s orders will stop him. Speakers have 
n known to leave the Guild for one reason or another for years, 
| then come back because they cannot help it—and still feel 
ous before the meeting. And we probably all said at one time 
another that we could not possibly do it, just as you, dear 
der, are saying now. 
There has always been a high percentage of converts among 
tholic Evidence Guild speakers. Partly, of course, this is be- 
se by the time they have finished explaining what they have 
ie to their friends and families they fall into it naturally. But 
1ink there is another reason for it. They appreciate how com- 
tely crazy the Faith can look to the uninformed outsider. It 
ks so crazy and unreasonable that no one would think of looking 
ve for a solution to the world’s problems unless someone tells 
m why they should do so. It is no use patiently waiting for 
m to be attracted by good examples—they are far more likely 
be put off by bad ones. Even if our example makes a favorable 
her than unfavorable impression they probably will not think of 
ing us about it, often because they are shy and do not know 
ere to begin. We must go out and compel their attention. It 
ll not be done all at once. Most of our pitches took some time 
work up. Many had to be abandoned during the war because 
the blackouts and lack of speakers, and now we have built some 
them up again. It is most slow and discouraging work, like 
s slow drip of water wearing away stone, and if we are going 
make any impression on the stone before the tap is turned off 
shall want a great deal more water dripping a great deal 
rder. Not every government permits this type of open dis- 
sion, and time may be getting short. Every day young 
tholics are being lost to the Church, often because they left 
ool too young and forgot what they learned there. They are 
thered up and led astray by communists, fascists and atheists 
have glib solutions for obvious evils. These Catholics do not 
the answers. It is not fair to them not to help them and it 
t fair to the millions who never even had the Faith not to 
e them the chance of hearing it. It is not charity to tell them, 
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but justice. Just as those who find themselves rich in mat 
goods are bound to share with those less fortunate, so Cath 
rich in the Church’s treasures are bound to share them with 
hungry and desperate—even if they fling them back in our te 

Street-corner speaking may not be everyone’s particular w 
though we have known such unlikely-looking people who d 
really well that we should hesitate to rule out anyone but a di 
mute. On the whole the crowds like speakers who seem to 
“just like themselves.” As I said previously, most of us be 
with very little knowledge. We learned as we went along. 
have to rely very much on the Holy Spirit and our guardian an 
Experienced speakers can generally remember many occasi 
when a particularly good answer or illustration occurred to t 
for the first time on the platform. Do not think, however, 
this means we can get out of the drudgery of preparing lec 
It most emphatically does not. 

To start a Guild in a new town very little equipmen 
required. Since each Guild is directly under the control of 
Bishop his consent is necessary, and a priest should be foun 
director of studies. Religious orders, such as the Jesuits 
Dominicans, are invaluable. A few copies of the Catholic Evide 
Guild Training Outlines, a few people of either sex and any 
who are prepared to take on anything, and a market place, pu 
park, or piece of waste ground for the meeting are the only ot 
requirements, though a library and someorie who has previ 
experience of outdoor speaking are useful. All you have to 
now is to get your classes started—lectures to study doctrine ¢ 
“practise nights” to practice lecturing. It is as simple as that. A 
no crowd I ever met is so bad as the one you are always afraid j 
are going to meet and never do. 


C. M. LARKINS 


THE NATIVES 
They didn’t come to see the sights, 
Their role is just to be the sights. 
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THE FAILURE OF TECHNOLOGY * 
On Utopia 


Stories of mechanical utopias, as a glance at literature shows, 
far from rare; on the contrary, there are so many of them and 
7 find readers so readily that one is justified in assuming a 
eral need for literature of this sort. It could be asked why it 
hat the machine in particular furnishes so much stuff to the 
d of utopian turn. In former times, such a mind found its 
yiration in the state, and the book that has given its name to 
whole species, Thomas More’s De optimo reipublicae statu, 
ue nova insula Utopia, was a tale of the state. The changed 
ject matter reflects a change in the interests of the readers of 
h tales. Their interest is not aroused by what is accomplished, 
1, and completely within our grasp; it is satisfied neither with 
past nor with the present—it turns to the possibilities of the 
ire; it feeds on what might happen. The utopian tale demands 
image capable of rational development and expansion, and the 
st serviceable image of this nature that can be found today is 
machine. There is no other that could offer competition. 
even a social utopia would lose its glamorous appeal if it were 
based on technical progress. Without this basis, it would 
‘y no conviction. 

The utopian writer is neither prophet nor visionary, not even 
en his predictions have come true. No one will look for 
phetic gifts in a Jules Verne or a Bellamy, for they lack almost 
rything that makes a prophet. Most of all, they lack the 
ation, the call, and with it also the necessary wisdom, and the 
guage in which this wisdom speaks. At best, they make a 
ky guess that something will happen. They play with the 
wginary, they play with the future, but it can never have for 
m the certainty it has for him who thinks and lives in religious 
ms. What they project into the future is merely a possibility 
erging in the present, expanded by them in a logical and rational 
aner. Nor would it be fair to demand more of them. From 
phecies and visions we expect infallibility; that they come true 
h absolute certainty. But of a utopian tale we demand no 
re than a certain appearance of credibility: it must satisfy our 
ellect by a measure of probability. For what is entirely incred- 
e and unlikely produces only boredom and discomfort; it is not 


—— 

_* A reprint of two chapters taken from the recently published book Failure of 
bnology. Bes book may be purchased from Henry Regnery Co., Hinsdale, 
* ep $2.75) 
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worth bothering with. The fantasy, therefore, which wo 
attract our notice and our interest will do well to appeal to 
intellect. It must sway us by its coherence, by its consistency, 
the intellectual detachment of its argument. He who wants 
lend probability to the improbable must do it by his soberness 
presentation and by the baldness of his style. And those, ind 
are generally the means by which the writers of utopias lure 
whether they carry us to the moon, or to the center of the ea 
or to some other spot. In order to conceal the fantastic na 
of their fantasies, they call in science. 


Just what, then, makes a tale utopian? It is the blend: 
of things that cannot blend, the going beyond limitations, 
drawing of unjustified conclusions from premises that clash. 
rule, A posse ad esse non valet consequentia (“A conclusion fr 
the possible to the actual is not valid”) is not respected here. 
when we examine such a utopia, a technological novel, for insta 
we find that its utopian nature does not lie, as one might think, 
the technical theme which the author develops. A writer 
tells us of cities with moving streets where every house is a perf 
residential mechanism, every roof has an airport, every housew 
receives provisions in her kitchen through an unfailing syste 
of tubes; who assures us that these cities are built of a substar 
which glows gently in the dark, and that the silken garments we 
there are made from refuse, or from cottage cheese—that wri 
is not yet truly utopian. For all this, whether it will be achiev 
or not, lies within the possibilities of technical organization. Y 
are content to state that such contrivances are possible, and d 
regard for the time the question of what would be gained if su 
a state were reached. The tale becomes utopian only when t 
writer leaves the sphere of technical organization—when, 1 
instance, he tries to make us believe that these cities are inhabit 
by better and more perfect human beings; that envy, murder, a 
adultery are unknown; that neither law nor a police force 
needed. For in so doing he steps outside the technical schet 
within which he is spinning his fantasies, and combines it in 
utopian manner with something different and alien which ¢ 
never be developed out of the scheme itself. This is why Bellar 
is more of a utopian than Jules Verne—the latter sticks clos 
to the technological scheme. A social utopian like Fourier | 
lieved in all seriousness that, if only his theories were accept 
and applied, the very salt water of the sea would turn into swe 
lemonade and the whales would cheerfully harness themsely 
to the ships. Thus he ascribed to his ideas a power mightier th 

- 
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song of Orpheus, and this even after his model community, 
Reunion, had broken down. Such exuberance of the mind is 
culous, unless one happens to be among those who are ruined 
it. 

And yet, any system rounded enough to awaken a response 
yur minds needs a grain of utopian salt. The theory of Comte 
nishes an example. We see it more clearly today when 
itivism is everywhere on the retreat and even has to surrender 
hereditary possessions in the various sciences. Apparently we 
e already passed through that third and highest stage of human 
lution, the “positive” one, which Comte pretended to have 
ieved for himself and for his theory, and his motto, “See, in 
er to foresee; foresee, in order to forestall,” is no more valid 
ay than the whole natural hierarchy of sciences he erected. 
sre is something separatistic about Comte’s theory; at its bottom, 
fe is a certainty that we have lost. When life enters into new 
es of danger all things change, the observer as well as the 
ervations. Positivism is always an occupation for settled times. 


The Delusion of the Saving of Labor 


Those who place their hopes in the machine—and hope im- 
ss an anticipation of the future—ought to be aware that the 
es themselves must be of a technical kind, for one cannot 
ect from the machine something which lies outside its poten- 
ities. They must distinguish the machine from the chimeras 
ich have become associated with it and which have nothing to 
with its purpose. There is, for instance, a wide-spread belief 
t the machine relieves man of work, that thereby he gains 
ure and time for free activity. This belief in many cases is 
thakable and unexamined. Where one comes across it, one 
ses that it is one of the props which uphold technical progress, 
tify it, and secure an optimistic view of the future. Obviously, 
yachine which does not profit man appeals to no one—optimism 
aceded in this connection also. But we are here dealing with 
assertion, the validity of which has not been established, and 
stant repetition gives it no greater conviction. 

- Leisure and free activity are not accessible to everybody, and 
y are conditions in no way connected with the machine. A 

who is relieved of work is not thereby capable of leisure; a 
n who gains time does not thereby gain the capacity to spend 
s time in free activity, for leisure is not a mere doing-nothing, 
ate that can be defined negatively. Leisure, to be fruitful presup- 
a spiritual and mental life from which it draws its meaning 
its worth. And otivm sine dignitate (leisure without dignity” ) 
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is hollow, empty loafing. Nor is leisure, as many seem to think, 
mere intermission in work, a limited time—no, by definition it 
unlimited and indivisible, and from it originates all meanin 
work. Leisure is the prerequisite of every free thought, every fr 
activity. And this is why only the few are capable of it, sin 
the many, when they have gained time, only kill it. Not everyos 
is born for free activity, or else the world would not be what it 
Thus, even if the machine did relieve man of work, this would 
no guarantee that man would profit by the time gained and 
it intelligently. The unemployed worker who does not have 
Capacity goes to pieces; because he does not know what to do wi 
the empty time that befalls him. Not only does he have no 
for it—it even harms him. He loses heart; he thinks 
degraded because he no longer fulfills his function. He h 
neither strength nor urge for free activity, and since he has gain 
nothing but empty time, he is barred from all leisure and 
abundance of free activity which stems from creative thought. 
connection whatsoever exists between the reduction of work a 
leisure and free activity; as little, in fact, as an increase in 
speed of locomotion implies a rise in morality, or the inventi 
of telegraphy an increase in clear thinking. 

Still, it is not idle to ask whether the machine has raised 
lowered the amount of work. This is a broad problem whi 
can be related solely to the totality of technical. and manual la 
We must also ignore the fact that work, by definition, is someho 
without limit, that there is always more work than mankind ca 
do. We must try to find the actual amount of working effort ' 
which man is subject. Here we must not allow the legal rul 
and limitations of work hours to mislead us into hasty conclusion 
for these legal limitations tell us nothing of the work actual 
accomplished, nor do they tell what further claims are made upc 
the worker by the technical organization outside of working hout 
Many believe that in the past men used to work mote, that : 
longer and harder than today, and when we examine specific i 
formation on this point we shall find that this belief is often we 
founded—in those instances where machine labor has displace 
hand labor. | 

But if we disregard details and consider the technic 
organization as a whole, we realize that there can be no questic 
of a reduction of the total amount of work. Rather, technic 
progress has constantly increased the total amount of work, at 
this is why unemployment spreads so far whenever crises af 
disturbances upset the organization of machine labor. But wl 
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*5 no one calculate this increase of work? The man who looks 
a single machine is caught in a naive illusion. There can be 
doubt that a bottle-blowing machine produces incomparably 
re bottles than did the bottle blower who used to make them 
oriously by hand. A power loom does incomparably more 
in did the weaver with his hand loom, and one single worker 
a mill can attend to several machines at once. A threshing 
chine does the work more quickly and more smoothly than the 
isant who beats his grain with a flail. But such comparisons 
- childish and an insult to intelligence. The bottle-making 
chine, the power loom, the threshing machine are only the 
1 product of a vast technical process which encompasses an 
mense amount of work. One cannot compare the performance 
a specialized machine with that of one craftsman, for the com- 
rison is meaningless and futile. There is no machine product 
ich does not involve the entire technical organization, no beer 
ttle and no suit which do not presuppose it. Consequently, there 
no work process which can be treated as independent and iso- 
ed from this organization, as if it existed by itself like Robinson 
usoe upon his desert isle. 

No one has any doubt that the amount of work done by 
ichines has grown. But how could it have grown without 2 
responding increase in the amount of work done by men! For 
> human hand is the tool of tools, the tool that has created and 
w maintains the whole machine-tool arsenal. Never and no- 
ere does machine labor reduce the amount of manual labor, 
wever large may be the number of workers tending machines. 
ie machine replaces the worker only where the work can be done 
a mechanical fashion. But the burden of which the worker 
thus relieved does not vanish at the command of the technical 
igician. It is merely shifted to areas where work cannot be 
ne mechanically. And, of course, this burden grows apace with 
> increase in the amount of mechanical work. No complicated 
culations are needed to see this. It is sufficient to observe care- 
ly the relation of the individual work process to the whole 
hnical organization. This observation shows that every advance 
mechanization brings with it an increase in manual labor. Those 
10 afte not convinced need only consider that our working 
sthods are not restricted to one nation, or one continent. They 
ive to master all the nations of the earth, and the biggest share 
hard and dirty work is piled upon the shoulders of people who 
ve no part in the invention of the technical organization. 
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BOOK REVIEWS a | 
France's Paganism and Ours | 


FRANCE PAGAN? Over the weekend of January ye 194 
By Maisie Ward 


there died in a tenement in Paris (of fumes 
Sheed and Ward, $3.00} from a disordered coal stove) one of th 
most famous of contemporary French priests 
He was Abbe Godin, who headed the so-called “mission priests” (pries 
workmen) who were to begin their work in the Paris slums and factorie 
on the Monday following his death. His had been the greatest respon 
sibility for the work that was beginning and he had the day befor 
prophetically said that now he could vanish. 

Abbe Godin was a remarkable priest with a remarkable insight int 
his time. Let us take his life first, on which Mrs. Sheed has done an in 
spiring job and which occupies the first section of the book. Godif 
asked God to take away his vocation to the priesthood rather than let hin 
become a complacent, ordinary priest. He didn’t just drift into a semina 
and then go along with what training offered. He was always figuring 
out what it means to be a priest in our time, and how he could acquit 
the necessary assets. One of his resolutions: “Negative rules: not t 
be a priest-photographer, or a priest-beekeeper, or a priest-spectator 
Simply to be a priest. You don’t become a priest for your family, or fo 
your mother, or for your sister, but only for God. The priest's employmen 
is not gardening or entertaining his fellow-priests agreeably. It is saving 
souls.” 

Another time he made up a litany to Our Lady, which begins: 

From becoming a bourgeois priest, deliver me, Mary. 

From forgetting that I am poor, that I have always been poor; 

From forgetting those who suffer; ~ 

From spiritual selfishness; 

From the ecclesiastical spirit; .. . 

After he was ordained Abbe Godin became a Jocist chaplain ane 
worked out for Cardinal Suhard (and with the help of another priest) 4 
report on the conditions of the proletariat in relation to the Church. Thi 

- report was the now very famous France, Pays de Mission, here translated 
and edited as Part II of France Pagan? 


Now we come to Abbe Godin’s observations and theories. He four 
three types of areas in France. In the first type he placed active Christian 
communities, not perfect, and suffering from lukewarmness, but sti 
Christian. In the second category he placed areas where the culture an 
civilization remain Christian but where Christian practice is limited 
small groups, relatively isolated from the rest of the communty. There 
is still a Christian basis here for rejuvenation. ‘ 

The No. 1 problem of the Church in France was (and is) the thire 
category: the areas which have lapsed into paganism, with neither Chris- 
tian tradition nor Christian practice remaining, where the mores anc 
customs have sunk to a very low moral level. 

Abbe Godin’s thesis is simply this: for rechristianizing the pagat 
areas the Church cannot use ordinary conversion methods, much less 
exhortations to “return” to something which is by now foreign to the 
mentality of the people. The Church must adapt the methods it has 
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veloped of evangelizing new pagan territories. It must send mission- 
es to live among the people, win their confidence and gradually teach 
2m the Faith. It must, moreover, not accept individual isolated conver- 
ons but build up new communities of Christians. 


This last is all important. Appropos of it Godin says that very much 
the heroic work of the Jocists has ultimately proved fruitless because 
2it converts could not be integrated into the existing parochial system 
the Church. Parish societies are composed of nice, well-mannered boys. 
d girls. The Jocists brought in hordes of hoodlums, marvelously zealous 
d heroically attached to Christ, but ill-clothed, uncouth in speech and 
metimes retaining some shocking habits for a while. They needed a 
1g catechumenate such as the Church gives the Eastern pagans. They 
yuld not be respectable parishioners within several generations. Yet 
alous as they were they could not hold to the Faith individually, they 
eded a community. So many lapsed, and their last condition was worse 
an their first. Others were killed in battle before their zeal waned, and 
din was glad that they were. Until such time as the ordinary parish 
uld accommodate itself to the task of incorporating these new members 
»be Godin and the other missionaries planned to set up new communi- 
s where these Christians could gain a foothold in the Church. 


The Americans’ problem is, “To what extent can Godin’s findings be 
eful to us in analyzing our own situation?” My opinion would be as 
lows: 


There ate very few areas in America which ever were Christian, or 
least Catholic in their orientation, for our country was pretty secular 
ym the beginning. Most American environments are areas of desultory 
igious practice combined with a secular mode of life. There are an 
creasing number of thoroughly pagan sections, where religious practice 
ridiculed, both among the depressed proletariat and the intellectual and 
fe society circles. However, in America where one’s financial and social 
nding can change overnight and classes aren’t fixed, it is a small matter 
put on at least the externals of respectability. It would only take a 
w weeks to integrate a former prostitute, say, into the parochial sphere, 
d not much longer into parish societies, if she cared to join them. Our 
ficulty is that our parish societies are usually as dull as dishwater and 
ve, over a period of years, screened out all except the most patient and 
mplacent/members of the Church. We can’t integrate our converts, 
cause we haven't anything exciting, vital, contemporary and above all 
ostolic to offer them. Our parishes live pretty much in the past, when 
sit duty was to gather the faithful around in as large numbers as possible 
yatering down the dose of Christianity accordingly) to exhort them 
ftemain firm. Now it would be better if they went in for training select 
ups of shock troops according to one of the new techniques of Catholic 
tion or the Legion of Mary, and used these as spearheads into a secular 
ld to turn it to Christ. Maybe this is what the Abbe wanted in France 
. One gets hints. Certainly the dynamism which is welling up in the 
itch will have to be channeled soon if it is not to be scattered and 
ffectual. 

« 
CAROL JACKSON 
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Mystical Philosophy 


TRANSFORMATION IN CHRIST The Church characteristica 
| By Dietrich von Hildebrand clothes its mystical ideas in f1 

Longmans Green, $4.50 imagery derived from the tefl 
inology of human love. Here 
a man of great learning and wide culture, writing about the spiritual | 
in at least a semi-mystical vein, who characteristically uses the barre 
abstract language of philosophy and sociology, speaking of “response 
value,” “inter-personal situations,” “tensions” and using words li 
“signalize” and “happify.” By pointing these out I do not mean to d 
parage the book or its author but rather to identify the sort of spirit 
book it is. Throughout I was tempted to call it mystical philosophy ratk 
than mystical theology. This is at once its merit and its shortcoming. 

To speak first of the merit, Professor von Hildebrand really goes | 
in integrating true philosophy with spiritual experience. To my mi 
his most successful chapter is that on “True Simplicity” in which he sho 
the contrast between the over-simplification of experience that charact 
izes fools and the unity and harmony of life which one experiences as 
draws near to God Who is Himself Oneness. Here, as in most of the che 
ters, the author makes a careful, analytical study of the problem and wi 
good psychological insight describes types of people who miss true spit 
uality. He sees pretty clearly the aberrations of the mildly neurotic in tl 
regard. 

One reason I particularly liked the chapter on simplicity is that 
not only enlightened my mind but also moved my heart, this latter bei 
something that the rest of the book usually fails to do. Here we co 
to the drawbacks of the philosophical emphasis. It is too much on t 
level of human reason, whereas theology, without denying reason, alwé 
centers about the mysteries of faith and therefore calls faith into play 
understanding it (or should). So Garrigou-Lagrange, whose theology 
very analytical and just bare bones, nevertheless raises your heart and mi 
to God pretty consistently. The reader of this book by von Hildebra 
will usually find himself dropping back into culture and learning. 
least this is what I found. 

Most disappointing to me is his chapter on “Recollection and 
templation” where he fails to emphasize, at least with proportionate stre 
the utterly transcendent and supernatural character of Christian conte: 
plation. I would quarrel with him too about the relationship betwe 
contemplation and action, as he doesn’t seem to grasp the Thomistic vit 
of contemplation flowering into action, a point which is fundamental 
the lay apostolate. Therefore we find him picturing a lay life which 
devout and recollected (von Hildebrand is certainly a good antidote 
activism) but apart from the main stream of life today. It is the sort 
life possible to a cultured intellectual, but not the sort open to a culturel 
modern barbarian riveter or truck driver. But then it will probably 
another generation before the genesis of Catholic Action is realized befe 
it will be generally understood that grace, using the lay apostolate as 
vehicle, can raise up other Christs in the very centers of all that is unlovi 
in the modern world. 


PETER MICHAELS | 
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The Seed and the World 


This is a rare kind of 
spiritual writing, a gos- 
samer-fine blending of 
shadow and _ substance. 
| Miss Houselander has a rare and wonderful gift, the ability to guide 
hrough the land of familiar things helping us to see with new eyes and 
now with new hearts the glory of the works of creation. She does 
with a disarming simplicity, which is the simplicity of her subject, the 
nt Christ. 

There is a sense of wonder throughout the book, the wonder of seeing 
Creator alive and anew in the things of His creation. We are told 
he Gospels of the man who sowed his field with clean seed, and Miss 
iselander uses this analogy to tell us of the in-dwelling of Christ. As 
seed of wheat rests and grows to fruition in the warm, moist earth, 
oes the Christ-life rest and increase in the hearts of those who receive 
1. And because we are weak and young in the way of Christ, He comes 
is first as an Infant, trusting in us as He trusted the arms of His 
her. Perhaps the most beautiful part of the book is the chapter on 

It is not, we learn, the rest which means idleness, but the rest which 
on overflow of love and peace and surrender, and in which Christ is 
1 into our souls. In the fullness of the Host-life, He lives in us, and 
in Him. | 

Seed and snowflake, sunset and ebb-tide, rest and labor, all these are 
liar things, and yet it seems at moments that we see them for the 
time in the light of the divine pattern. In the words of Miss House- 
er’s beginning: “There are some truths which need to be told over 
Over again.” 


IE PASSION OF THE INFANT CHRIST 
* Caryll Houselander 
eed and Ward, $1.75 


J.M.P. 


Woe to Ye Rich 


Anything that 
has ever been said 
about poverty (to 
my memory) by 
rity, The Catholic Worker, or any other of the so-called radical pub- 
ions of today, seems pretty pale when stacked up against the thunder- 
voice of Mother Church on the subject down through the ages. Or 
aps I do The Catholic Worker an injustice. Certainly it has written 
tifully on poverty, and Peter Maurin’s expression for beggars, “The 
yassadors of God,” is in the most orthodox tradition. 


Be that as it may, the English editor of this book has translated and 
ght together the writings of famous ancient doctors of the Church, 
he modern social Popes, of Saint Thomas and Saint Catherine of 
a, Bossuet and others (with the notable exception of Saint Francis— 
aps he did not write anything) and topped it off with a magnificent 

uction of his own. The book contains some pretty strong statements, 
as Saint Jerome’s “Every man of riches is either a rogue or a rogue’s 
‘and Saint Peter Damian’s “No festering wound stinks more unbear- 
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CH AND POOR IN CHRISTIAN TRADITION 
ited by Walter Shewring 
rns Oates & Washbourne, London, 10S 6d 


ably in God’s nostrils than the dung of coyetousness.” The ordinary te 
of the book is only slightly less vigorous. The position consistently ta 
is certainly at variance with modern practice and attitudes of Catho 
What is even more impressive is the absolute unanimity of the writer: 
respect to their subject. 

It does not say in this book that it is all right to be rich if you 
your money right (you have to earn it honestly, which is barely possi 
or inherit it from someone who did and anything superfluous belong: 
the poor by right). Nor does it say that the eye of a needle thro 
which the rich have to go is a mountain pass, nor that the Church ne 
the rich (the Church is the Church of the poor, and the rich are ¢ 
allowed in it to relieve the sufferings of the poor). There is nothing f 
the first to the last page which would in any way comfort or justify 
encourage the thousands of contemporary young Catholic men and wot 
who are breaking their necks to become rich. 


Let the poor read this book to learn of their eminent dignity 
cease trying to better their material lot. Let the rich and the avaric 
read it if they dare—and see what it does to them. 


CAROL JACKSON 


REPRINTS 


RHYTHM, THE UNHAPPY COMPROMISE, by Rev. Hugh 
Calkins, O.S.M., has been reprinted and is now available 
at 10¢ a single copy; 30 or more, 5¢ a copy. 


THE MEANING OF GOD by Emmanual Cardinal Suhard, 
reprinted in its entirety from our Feb. issue: 25¢ a copy. 


INTEGRITY - 346 East 86th Street - New York 28 


SPECIAL EASTER STATIONERY 
24 sheets and envelopes, fine quality boxed paper, 


with Easter symbol and quotation lettered in green. 
$1.00 at most Catholic bookstores and church goods 
houses, or order directly from ; 


BERLINER & LANIGAN Nevada City, Californi 
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CROSS AND CROWN 


A Thomistic Review of Spiritual Theology 


(Edited by the Dominican Fathers—River Forest, Illinots) 


A new quarterly devoted to the presentation of 
questions of ascetical and mystical theology will 
pear this Spring. It will discuss the many problems 
the interior life according to the principles of Saint 
omas Aquinas and the foremost masters of spiritu- 


CROSS AND CROWN will not be a trade journal 
the professional theologian. The doctrinal and 
rary style will be such that it will appeal to the 
rgy and religious and also to the great number of 
laity who seek a solid basis for their spiritual lives. 


John Leonard Callahan, O.P., and John James 
Donald, O.P., have been appointed editors. Among 
| contributors of the first number will be Reginald 
trigou-Lagrange, O.P., Walter Farrell, O.P., Gerald 
nn, O.P., Barnabas Mary, C.P., and Sister M. Timo- 
a Doyle, O.P. In subsequent issues there will be 
itributions from representative authors of various 
gious communities, the diocesan clergy, sisters and 
‘people. CROSS AND CROWN will be welcomed 

spiritual directors, retreat masters, and all who 
lize the supreme importance of the spiritual life. 


Annual subscription, $4.00 


| B, HERDER BOOK CO. 
t 17 So. Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Coming April 25th... 


Peter Michaels’ THIS PERVERSE GENERATION ($2.75). “Unik 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it,” and, sc 
Peter Michaels, since Christ is the architect of the universe, noth: 
is properly ordered in the spheres of politics, economics, Tec 
tion, education, unless the actions flow from a careful study 
the divine blueprint. We should love to’ get your order for tt 
book now: this will ensure your getting the book on publicatic 
and of course, the more advance orders we get the happier 14 
are. That goes for the next book too, which appears on 


May 2nd... 


Dom Huber van Zeller’s WE DIE STANDING UP ($2.00). This 
we think, a book after INTEGRITY’S own heart. The author 
vestigates the spiritual problems of today’s men and wom« 
writing he says, for people who (like himself) find most spirit 
books a bit stuffy. “People should read about prayer,” he goes « 
“as they read about politics, sport and local events. 

a local event.” It does sound like INTEGRITY, doesn’t it? 


Ready... = 


Father Martindale’s PORTUGUESE PILGRIMAGE ($2.75) fills 
some background for the shrine and story of Fatima: the la 
scape, cities and people of Portugal, a little of their history. | 
shrine itself he calls ‘the heart of modern Portugal,” but he 
not sure that Our Lady's message has always been best unt 
stood by those most enthusiastic about it. 


Let us remind you, to end up with, of four books already adi 
tised here, which you may have meant to get hold of, and 
forgotten: RELIGION AND CULTURE by Christopher Daw: 
($3.50), FRANCE PAGAN? by Maisie Ward ($3.00), THE P. 5S! 
OF THE INFANT CHRIST by Caryll Houselander ($1.75), 
SAINT epee by Robert Sencourt ($5.00) which Ed Willock 
so much. 


Order books from your bookstore or from 


- SHEED & WARD NEW YORK 3 _ 


